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'Wardrobe,1 Fr. garde-robe, was originally used of the room in
which clothes were kept, especially in palaces, and later of the
cabinet used for the same purpose.
3.  honour's thought, the thought of honour (to be gained):
obj. gen.
4.  Reigns solely, has undivided rule over, is monarch in the
literal sense of the word.
6.  the mirror of, etc., him (i.e. Henry V.) in whom all the
virtues of Christian kings are seen reflected.
7.  Cp. 1 H. IV., iv. 1. 106, Hamlet, iii. 4. 58.
9-11. And hides ... followers. "In ancient representations of
trophies, etc., it is common to see swords encircled with crowns.
Shakespeare's image is supposed to be taken from a woodcut in
the first edition of Holinshed." Singer. On the clock-tower of
the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a figure of
Edward HT. with a sword in his right hand, encircling the blade
of which are three crowns, one a little above the hilt, one about
the middle of the blade, and one near the point. These crowns
are emblematical of his sovereignty over England, Ifrance, and
Ireland. Hilts; this word is commonly explained in dictionaries
as the handle of the sword. It is, however, not the handle itself,
but the protection of the handle. Now-a-days the form of the
hilt is that of a steel covering, so shaped as to enclose and guard
the fingers and back of the hand. Formerly it consisted of a
steel bar projecting at right angles to the blade on each side.
The change in form is due to the fact that the most dangerous
blow with a sword is now the thrust, whereas in former days the
blow most practised was the downward and upward cut, against
which the old form of hilt gave fair protection. This form of
the two transverse projections explains the use of the plural,
which is commoner in Shakespeare than the singular : e.g. infra,
ii. 1. 58, " I'll run him Tip to the hilta :" so, 1 H. IT., ii. 4. 229,
" Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else: " and again, J. C.,
v. 3. 43, and v. 5. 29.
crowns imperial, crowns, and coronets, i.e. crowns such as
are worn by emperors, by inferior sovereigns, and by peers. In
A. C., iv. 32, 27, and v. 2. 91, we have the form "crownets."
In Marlowe's ISdwcurd II,, i. 1. 62, the word is used in the sense
of bracelets.
12. advised Ky good intelligence, warned by trustworthy infor-
mation.
14. pale policy, cowardly, timid policy. For policy used in
a bad sense, cp. 1 ff. IV., i. 3. 108, 241, Milton, S. A., 1195, and
Bacon's use of the word. The effect produced upon their coun-
tenance by fear is extended to their policy. In Richard II., iii.